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HIGHLIGHTS 


►  We  obtain  the  intrinsic  elastic  properties  of  alloy  anodes  for  Na-ion  batteries. 

►  We  have  investigated  sodiation  of  Na-M  (M  =  Sn,  Pb,  Si,  Ge)  alloys  for  anodes. 

►  Sodiation  of  these  alloys  leads  up  to  75%  deterioration  of  their  elastic  moduli. 

►  Elastic  softening  arises  due  to  a  transition  to  weak  ionic  interatomic  bonding. 

►  These  results  provide  the  first  step  in  developing  models  for  failure  in  Na  anodes. 
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Accurate  description  of  the  mechanical  behavior  of  crystalline  Na  alloys  is  essential  in  establishing  their 
electrochemical  performance  as  well  as  their  viability  as  anodes  in  Na-ion  batteries.  Using  first  principles 
simulations,  we  have  investigated  the  intrinsic  elastic  properties  of  crystalline  Na-M  (M  =  Sn,  Pb,  Si  and 
Ge)  phases  observed  during  Na  intercalation.  We  have  obtained  the  complete  set  of  concentration- 
dependent  anisotropic  elastic  constants  as  well  as  the  average  macroscopic  elastic  moduli  of  poly¬ 
crystalline  structures.  We  find  that  sodiation  of  pure  M  phases  leads  to  a  remarkable  elastic  softening 
that  results  in  up  to  75%  deterioration  of  the  elastic  moduli.  Our  analysis  of  the  electronic  charge 
distribution  demonstrates  that  the  elastic  softening  during  sodiation  originates  from  a  transition  to 
weaker  ionic  interatomic  bonding.  Our  results  highlight  the  significance  of  the  concentration  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  elastic  moduli  for  the  analysis  of  deformation  behavior  of  Na  alloy  anodes  of  Na-ion 
batteries  during  sodiation  and  desodiation. 

©  2012  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Over  the  last  decade,  Li-ion  batteries  have  become  a  mainstay 
for  energy  storage  technologies  [1],  The  outstanding  energy 
capacity,  high  volumetric  density  and  the  long  cycle  life  of  Li-ion 
batteries  has  made  them  the  preferred  choice  for  applications  in 
portable  electronics,  and  increasingly  in  electric  vehicles  [1—3], 
However,  forecasts  of  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  batteries  have 
raised  questions  as  to  whether  the  Li  natural  reserves  will  continue 
to  meet  industrial  needs  in  a  commercially  viable  manner  [4].  These 
concerns  have  fueled  an  active  search  for  alternatives  to  the  Li-ion 
battery  technologies.  Among  the  alternatives  that  are  being 
explored  for  this  purpose,  the  Na-ion  battery  is  a  prime  candidate. 
While  the  energy  density  of  a  Na-ion  battery  is  generally  lower  than 
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a  Li-ion  battery,  Na  has  a  large  negative  redox  potential  and  its 
natural  resources  are  abundant  [4,5].  Hence,  Na-ion  batteries 
provide  an  attractive  low-cost  alternative  to  Li-ion  batteries, 
especially  in  applications  where  high  energy  density  is  not  the  most 
critical  design  constraint  [6]. 

Since  Na  is  electrochemically  similar  to  Li,  efforts  to  identify 
suitable  electrode  materials  for  Na-ion  batteries  have  largely 
focused  on  materials  structurally  similar  to  those  used  for  elec¬ 
trodes  in  Li-ion  batteries  [7].  A  large  number  of  layered  materials 
have  been  suggested  as  candidates  for  positive  electrodes  [8,9].  On 
the  other  hand,  possible  materials  for  negative  electrodes  (anodes) 
are  mostly  limited  to  carbonaceous  materials,  which  suffer  from 
low  gravimetric  capacity  and  poor  cycle  life  [10,11].  Only  recently, 
experiments  have  shown  that  Na  ions  can  be  incorporated  elec¬ 
trochemically  in  metallic  Sn  and  Pb  [12,13],  The  gravimetric 
capacity  of  Na-intercalated  compounds  NaisSn4  and  Na15Pb4  has 
been  measured  to  be  845  mAh  g_1  and  485  mAh  g-1,  respectively 
[12,13],  while  theoretical  calculations  have  suggested  a  large 
capacity  in  excess  of  825  mAh  g_1  for  NaSi  and  NaGe  compounds 
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[12,14].  Since  these  capacities  are  comparable  to  the  state-of-the- 
art  Li-carbon  anodes,  Na— M  (M  =  Sn,  Pb,  Si  and  Ge)  alloys  are 
emerging  as  potential  anode  candidates  for  Na-ion  batteries.  As  in 
the  case  of  Li-ion  alloy  anodes  [15—17],  sodiation/desodiation 
processes  in  these  alloys  are  accompanied  by  a  drastic  change  in 
their  crystal  symmetries  as  well  as  volume  expansion/contraction. 
These  repetitive  structural  changes  are  known  to  be  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  capacity  and  a  low  cycle  life  of  Li— Si  and  Li— Sn  alloys 
[18,19],  and  therefore  are  also  expected  to  be  a  detrimental  factor  in 
the  electrochemical  performance  of  Na— M  alloy  anodes.  It  is  thus 
crucial  that  the  mechanical  response  of  the  Na— M  alloys  to  sodia¬ 
tion/desodiation  be  accurately  characterized. 

The  mechanical  response  of  a  polycrystalline  material  to  stress 
fields  arising  from  the  repetitive  structural  changes  intimately 
depends  on  the  material’s  intrinsic  elastic  properties.  For  example, 
the  bulk  modulus  ( B )  of  a  material  is  related  to  its  cohesive  energy 
and  indicates  resistance  to  bond  breaking,  while  the  shear  modulus 
(G)  can  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  resistance  to  plastic 
deformation  [20,21].  Materials  with  small  values  for  the  6/G  ratio 
are  generally  susceptible  to  brittle  failures  [21].  Consequently, 
mathematical  models  [22,23]  used  to  analyze  the  mechanical 
behavior  of  electrode  materials  require  knowledge  of  the  intrinsic 
elastic  properties  of  each  of  the  Na— M  alloys.  In  addition,  recent 
experiments  suggest  that  the  electrode  potential  is  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  stress  fields  associated  with  structural  changes 
[24,25].  Hence,  characterization  of  elastic  properties  is  also 
important  to  ascertain  the  in-situ  electrochemical  performance. 
Thus  far,  no  experimental  or  theoretical  study  has  been  performed 
in  order  to  characterize  the  fundamental  elastic  properties  of  the 
Na— M  alloy  anode  materials  for  Na-ion  batteries. 

In  this  article,  we  report  on  the  intrinsic  elastic  properties  of  the 
Na— M  (M  =  Sn,  Pb,  Si  and  Ge)  alloy  phases  using  first  principles 
calculations.  For  these  alloys,  we  consider  all  the  crystalline  phases 
that  are  typically  observed  in  the  normal  battery  operating 
temperature.  During  sodiation  of  Sn,  intermetallic  phases  NaSn5, 
Na7Sni2,  NaSn,  NagSn4  and  NaisSnq  form  with  increasing  Na 
concentration  [26],  while  for  the  Na— Pb  system,  NaPb3,  NaPb  and 
Nai5Pb4  phases  have  been  observed  [27],  On  the  other  hand,  we 
consider  NaSi  and  NaGe,  which  are  the  only  thermodynamically 
stable  phases  of  Na  with  Si  and  Ge,  respectively  [27,28],  Here  we 
have  obtained  the  complete  set  of  anisotropic  elastic  constants  for 
single  crystal  phases  as  well  as  the  orientation-averaged  elastic 
moduli  for  polycrystalline  phases.  Our  results  suggest  that  the 
elastic  moduli  of  the  Na— M  phases,  in  general,  decrease  linearly 
with  the  Na  concentration.  Moreover,  we  find  that  a  large  degree  of 
sodiation  leads  to  a  remarkable  elastic  softening  in  these  phases  in 
a  manner  qualitatively  similar  to  in  situ  and  ex  situ  experimental 
observations  in  Li— Sn  and  Li— Si  phases  [24,29]. 

2.  Methodology 

All  our  calculations  were  performed  within  the  framework  of 
spin-polarized  density  functional  theory  (DFT)  as  implemented  in 
the  Vienna  Ab  Initio  Simulation  Package  [30],  Electron  exchange 
and  correlation  were  described  using  the  generalized-gradient 
approximation  of  the  Perdew— Burke— Ernzerhof  form  [31]. 
Projector-augmented  wave  potentials  were  used  to  treat  core  and 
valence  electrons  [32],  The  2p63s1,  5s24dw5p2,  5dw6s26p2,  3s23p2 
and  4s23d104p2  states  were  treated  as  valence  electrons  for  Na,  Sn, 
Pb,  Si  and  Ge,  respectively.  In  all  cases,  we  employed  a  plane-wave 
kinetic  energy  cutoff  of  550  eV.  The  Monkhorst— Pack  automated 
mesh  method  was  used  for  sampling  the  Brillouin  zone.  Conver¬ 
gence  tests  with  respect  to  kinetic  energy  cutoff  and  Brillouin  zone 
sampling  points  were  carried  out  to  ensure  the  total  energy 
convergence  within  1  meV  atom  .  The  number  of  sampling  points 


for  the  Brillouin  zone  of  each  of  the  Na— M  phases  are  given  in 
Table  A.l  in  the  Electronic  Supplementary  data. 

For  each  of  the  Na— M  (M  =  Sn,  Pb,  Si  and  Ge)  crystalline  phases, 
the  crystal  structure  information  was  first  obtained  using  the 
crystal  structure  database  [27,33,34].  The  crystals  were  optimized 
by  allowing  the  lattice  cell  vectors  and  the  ionic  positions  to  relax 
until  the  Hellmann— Feynman  forces  were  less  than  0.01  eV  A-1. 
The  optimized  structural  parameters  are  given  in  Table  1.  For  each 
alloy  phase,  we  also  computed  the  formation  energy  Ef  and  elec¬ 
trode  potential  <P  with  respect  to  Na/Na+  as  Ef  =  £(NaxM)  - 
[x£(Na)  +  £(M)[  and  <?>  =  —  Ef/x.  Here,  x  is  the  number  of  Na  atoms 
per  M  atoms,  £(NaxM)  is  the  total  energy  of  NaxM  phase  per  M 
atoms,  £(Na)  is  the  total  energy  of  a  single  Na  atom  in  bcc  crystal 
lattice,  and  £(M)  is  the  total  energy  of  a  single  M  atom  in  its 
elemental  crystal  lattice.  The  optimized  lattice  parameters,  as  well 
as  electrode  potentials  obtained  from  our  DFT  calculations,  are  in 
close  agreement  with  the  earlier  experimental  [35,36]  and  theo¬ 
retical  studies  [37,38]. 

When  an  infinitesimally  small  and  homogeneous  deformation  is 
applied  to  a  crystal,  its  internal  strain  energy  U  can  be  written  in 
terms  of  the  strain  field  r jy  as 

U(v)  =  U(  0)  +  ^  E  C1 wmjVki  +  o(vf) ,  (1 ) 

ijkl 

where  U( 0)  and  Vo  is  the  internal  energy  and  the  volume  of  the 
strain-free  crystal,  respectively  [39].  The  second  order  elastic 
constants  Cyki  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  second  derivative  of 
the  internal  energy  as  c™  =  V^d2U/di)ijdriki.  By  employing  Voigt 
notation  for  the  second  order  strain  tensor  [40],  Eq.  (1)  can  be 
simplified  as 

V(v)  =  U(0)  +  Y  E  carn  +  °(V)  ’  (2) 

i; 

where  Cy  are  the  second  order  elastic  constants  in  Voigt  notation.  It 
can  be  noted  that  in  an  infinitesimally  small  strain  limit,  the 
internal  energy  of  the  crystal  can  be  expressed  as  a  second  order 
polynomial  function  of  the  strain.  Therefore,  the  elastic  constants 


Table  1 

Equilibrium  lattice  parameters  (a,  b,  and  c,  in  A),  formation  energy  Ef  (eV)  and 
electrode  potential  @  (V)  for  Na*M  alloys  as  obtained  from  DFT  calculations. 


Phase 

X 

Space 

group 

a 

b 

c 

Ef 

0 

Na-Sn 

(3- Sn 

0.00 

I4i/amd 

5.95 

5.95 

3.21 

NaSn5 

0.20 

P-42im 

6.41 

6.41 

8.94 

-0.127 

0.63 

Na7Sn13 

0.58 

P12/cl 

13.65 

9.74 

17.88 

-0.388 

0.55 

NaSn 

1.00 

I4i/acd 

10.47 

10.47 

17.60 

-0.488 

0.48 

Na9Sn4 

2.25 

Cmcm 

5.43 

9.41 

29.39 

-0.665 

0.29 

Nai5Sri4 

3.75 

I43d 

13.16 

13.16 

13.16 

-0.816 

0.21 

Na 

00 

Im3m 

4.21 

4.21 

4.21 

Na-Pb 

Pb 

0.00 

Fm3m 

5.04 

5.04 

5.04 

NaPb3 

0.33 

Pm3m 

4.94 

4.94 

4.94 

-0.152 

0.45 

NaPb 

1.00 

I4i/acd 

10.66 

10.66 

18.07 

-0.363 

0.36 

Nai5Pb4 

3.75 

143d 

13.34 

13.34 

13.34 

-0.685 

0.18 

Na 

00 

Im3m 

4.21 

4.21 

4.21 

Na-Si 

Si 

0.00 

Fd3m 

5.46 

5.46 

5.46 

NaSi 

1.00 

C2/c 

6.58 

6.06 

9.70 

-0.034 

0.03 

Na 

00 

Im3m 

4.21 

4.21 

4.21 

Na-Ge 

Ge 

0.00 

Fd3m 

5.76 

5.76 

5.76 

NaGe 

1.00 

P2,/c 

6.71 

11.50 

10.70 

-0.322 

0.32 

Na 

00 

Im3m 

4.21 

4.21 

4.21 
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can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  second  order  coefficient  of 
a  polynomial  fit  to  the  internal  energy  with  respect  to  the  strain 
component. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  elastic  constants  of  Na— M  crystals,  we 
applied  a  specific  set  of  homogeneous  and  infinitesimal  strains 
depending  on  the  crystalline  symmetry  in  each  case.  For  example, 
three  independent  elastic  constants  for  cubic  crystals  were  ob¬ 
tained  using  uniaxial  distortion,  isotropic  volumetric  distortion  and 
pure  shear.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  specific  set  of  deformation  modes 
was  selected  to  determine  six,  nine,  and  thirteen  independent 
elastic  constants  for  tetragonal,  orthorhombic,  and  monoclinic 
crystals,  respectively.  The  deformation  modes  used  for  each  crystal 
symmetry  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  the  elastic  constants 
and  the  second  order  coefficients  of  the  polynomial  fits  are  outlined 
in  Table  A.2  in  the  Electronic  Supplementary  data.  The  total  energy 
of  the  strained  crystal  was  obtained  from  DFT  calculations  by 
allowing  atomic  positions  to  relax.  The  elastic  constants  were  then 
obtained  from  the  polynomial  fit  to  the  internal  energy. 

3.  Results  and  discussion 

The  second  order  elastic  constants  of  Na— M  (M  =  Sn,  Pb,  Si  and 
Ge)  crystalline  phases  obtained  from  our  DFT  calculations  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  2.  The  calculated  elastic  constants  for  pure  Na,  Sn, 
Pb,  Si  and  Ge  phases  are  in  agreement  with  both  experimental 
measurements  (see  Table  3)  and  theoretical  calculations  [41,42].  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  values  presented  in  Table  2  correspond  to 
the  elastic  constants  of  single  crystal  structures.  However,  the 
realistic  microstructure  of  negative  electrode  alloys  as  observed  in 
experiments  is  polycrystalline  with  numerous  single  crystal  grains 
oriented  randomly  with  respect  to  each  other  [29].  It  is  therefore 
important  to  relate  the  single  crystal  elastic  constants  obtained 
from  our  DFT  calculations  (Table  2)  to  the  aggregate  elastic 
constants  of  polycrystalline  materials.  To  achieve  this,  continuum 
theories  developed  by  Voigt  and  Reuss  [43]  provide  a  convenient 
way  of  obtaining  the  aggregate  elastic  constants.  By  following  the 
Voigt’s  or  Reuss’  method,  the  effective  isotropic  elastic  constants 
are  obtained  by  averaging  the  single  crystal  elastic  constants  over 
all  possible  orientations,  with  the  assumption  that  all  grains  are 
under  uniform  strain  or  stress,  respectively.  Hill  [43]  showed  that 
the  Voigt  and  Reuss  methods  give  upper  and  lower  bounds  on  the 


Table  3 

Experimental  values  of  single  crystal  elastic  constants  (C,j)  as  well  as  polycrystalline 
moduli  for  pure  Sn,  Pb,  Si,  Ge  and  Na  phases.  The  values  for  Sn  are  obtained  from 
[49,50]  while  the  rest  are  reported  by  Simmons  [51],  All  values  are  in  GPa. 


Phase 

C„ 

C33 

C44 

CS6 

C12 

Q  3 

Bn 

Eh 

Gh 

0-Sn 

73.50 

87.60 

22.00 

22.65 

23.40 

28.00 

45.00 

51.01 

17.93 

Pb 

55.54 

19.42 

45.42 

38.50 

33.70 

12.20 

Si 

167.72 

80.36 

64.98 

99.20 

164.80 

67.30 

Ge 

131.50 

68.40 

49.48 

76.80 

135.00 

55.90 

Na 

8.21 

5.77 

6.83 

7.30 

7.90 

3.00 

elastic  properties  of  macroscopically  isotropic  crystals,  respectively, 
and  suggested  using  their  arithmetic  means  to  obtain  realistic 
estimates  of  elastic  properties  of  polycrystalline  microstructure. 
Here,  the  Young’s  modulus  (£),  shear  modulus  (G),  and  bulk 
modulus  (B)  of  polycrystalline  Na— M  phases  using  the  Voigt,  Reuss 
and  Hill  methods  have  been  computed  as  shown  in  Table  4.  As  seen 
from  Table  3,  our  calculated  values  for  polycrystalline  elastic 
moduli  of  pure  phases  are  in  good  agreement  with  experiments. 
The  orientation  averaged  Poisson’s  ratios  are  provided  in  Table  A.3 
in  the  Electronic  Supplementary  data. 

It  is  clear  from  Table  4  that  even  a  small  degree  of  sodiation  in 
pure  phases  leads  to  a  significant  drop  in  the  elastic  moduli.  In 
order  to  systematically  understand  the  degree  of  elastic  softening 
in  Na— M  alloys  upon  sodiation,  we  have  plotted  Young’s  and  shear 
moduli  as  a  function  of  the  Na  fraction  y  =  x/(x  +  1 )  in  Fig.  1.  Here, 
y  =  0  and  y  =  1  represents  the  pure  polycrystalline  M  phase  and  Na 
phase,  respectively.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  elastic  moduli  strongly 
depend  on  the  Na  fraction  for  all  Na— M  phases.  In  general,  the 
moduli  show  an  approximately  linear  dependence  on  the  Na  frac¬ 
tion,  which  suggests  that  approximate  elastic  moduli  of  the  alloy 
phases  can  be  obtained  using  a  linear  combination  of  the  moduli  of 
constituent  elements.  As  we  explain  next,  however,  the  Young’s  and 
shear  moduli  of  Na— Sn  and  Na— Pb  phases  do  not  decrease  with  the 
Na  fraction  in  a  strictly  monotonic  manner. 

Upon  sodiation  of  pure  Sn,  the  elastic  moduli  reduce  sharply  till 
the  formation  of  the  second  intermetallic  phase  Na7Sni2  (y  ~  0.36). 
On  further  sodiation,  both  the  Young’s  modulus  and  shear  moduli 
vary  in  a  narrow  range  of  15—25  GPa  and  5—10  GPa,  respectively. 
For  Nai5Sn4,  the  phase  with  the  largest  sodium  concentration,  the 


Table  2 

Elastic  constants  C,j  (in  GPa)  for  single  crystal  NaxM  phases. 


Phase 

C„ 

C22 

C33 

C44 

C55 

^66 

Ci  2 

Cl3 

C23 

C,5 

C25 

C35 

C46 

Na— Sn 

0-Sn 

72.22 

72.22 

87.77 

19.66 

19.66 

23.71 

33.55 

30.59 

30.59 

NaSns 

55.06 

55.06 

42.68 

18.28 

18.28 

17.15 

30.68 

13.99 

13.99 

Na7Sni9 

52.01 

40.2 

26.67 

11.54 

5.94 

11.33 

17.84 

11.21 

24.13 

0.50 

2.53 

2.55 

3.01 

NaSn 

28.29 

28.29 

26.94 

11.63 

11.63 

13.22 

12.13 

11.93 

11.93 

NagSn4 

39.71 

39.47 

43.48 

8.82 

7.74 

4.04 

14.56 

4.07 

5.27 

Na15Sn4 

18.85 

18.85 

18.85 

5.78 

5.78 

5.78 

6.86 

6.86 

6.86 

Na 

8.46 

8.46 

8.46 

5.78 

5.78 

5.78 

6.86 

6.86 

6.86 

Na-Pb 

Pb 

52.74 

52.74 

52.74 

17.68 

17.68 

17.68 

36.14 

36.14 

36.14 

NaPb3 

37.60 

37.60 

37.60 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

30.61 

30.61 

30.61 

NaPb 

25.93 

25.93 

27.68 

11.47 

11.47 

10.27 

8.54 

9.73 

9.73 

Nai5Pb4 

20.46 

20.46 

20.46 

7.62 

7.62 

7.62 

9.48 

9.48 

9.48 

Na 

Na-Si 

8.46 

8.46 

8.46 

5.78 

5.78 

5.78 

6.86 

6.86 

6.86 

Si 

153.22 

153.22 

153.22 

74.70 

74.70 

74.70 

58.87 

58.87 

58.87 

NaSi 

38.8 

41.96 

45.48 

13.33 

14.70 

18.08 

8.19 

16.01 

15.29 

-1.86 

0.55 

0.11 

-0.20 

Na 

Na-Ge 

8.46 

8.46 

8.46 

5.78 

5.78 

5.78 

6.86 

6.86 

6.86 

Ge 

104.82 

104.82 

104.82 

56.62 

56.62 

56.62 

36.50 

36.50 

36.50 

NaGe 

32.00 

25.34 

6.88 

40.44 

36.05 

14.77 

9.75 

6.38 

6.88 

-0.35 

3.83 

-9.64 

1  6.73 

Na 

8.46 

8.46 

8.46 

5.78 

5.78 

5.78 

6.86 

6.86 

6.86 
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Table  4 

Bulk  modulus  (B),  Young’s  modulus  (£),  and  shear  modulus  (G)  of  polycrystalline  NaxM  alloys  obtained  using  Reuss  (R),  Voigt  (V),  and  Hill  (H)  averaging  methods.  Au  denotes 
the  universal  anisotropy  factor.  All  moduli  are  in  GPa. 


Phase 

jBV 

Br 

Ey 

Er 

Gv 

Gr 

Eh 

Gh 

#h/Gh 

Au 

Na— Sn 
/?-Sn 

46.85 

46.63 

56.56 

55.7 

21.77 

21.41 

46.74 

56.13 

21.59 

2.17 

0.08 

NaSn5 

28.38 

17.02 

42.95 

41.26 

17.02 

16.40 

29.20 

42.10 

16.71 

1.74 

0.22 

Na7Sn12 

25.03 

21.43 

26.81 

20.22 

10.14 

7.53 

23.23 

23.51 

8.83 

2.62 

1.90 

NaSn 

17.28 

17.26 

26.13 

25.14 

10.46 

9.99 

17.27 

25.63 

10.23 

1.85 

0.23 

Na9Sn4 

18.94 

18.87 

27.02 

21.19 

10.70 

8.07 

18.91 

24.11 

9.38 

2.01 

1.63 

Nai5Sn4 

13.83 

13.83 

15.75 

14.26 

6.01 

5.37 

13.83 

15.01 

5.69 

2.42 

0.59 

Na 

7.39 

7.39 

8.46 

9.70 

4.62 

3.78 

7.39 

7.16 

2.72 

2.71 

6.43 

Na-Pb 

Pb 

41.67 

41.67 

37.61 

33.29 

13.93 

12.17 

41.68 

35.45 

13.06 

3.19 

0.72 

NaPb3 

32.94 

32.94 

28.23 

18.23 

10.40 

6.47 

32.94 

23.23 

8.43 

3.90 

3.02 

NaPb 

15.06 

15.02 

24.72 

24.36 

10.08 

9.90 

15.04 

24.54 

9.99 

1.50 

0.09 

Nai5Pb4 

13.14 

13.14 

17.33 

16.95 

6.77 

6.59 

13.14 

17.14 

6.68 

1.96 

0.13 

Na 

7.39 

7.39 

8.46 

9.70 

4.62 

3.78 

7.39 

7.16 

2.72 

2.71 

6.43 

Na-Si 

Si 

90.32 

90.32 

154.70 

148.5 

63.68 

60.56 

90.32 

151.60 

62.12 

1.45 

0.25 

NaSi 

22.80 

23.18 

36.92 

36.27 

15.00 

14.63 

22.99 

36.59 

14.82 

1.55 

0.11 

Na 

7.39 

7.39 

8.46 

9.70 

4.62 

3.78 

7.39 

7.16 

2.72 

2.71 

6.43 

Na-Ge 

Ge 

60.62 

60.62 

112.49 

106.53 

47.23 

44.12 

60.62 

109.51 

45.68 

1.32 

0.35 

NaGe 

16.29 

16.00 

47.50 

30.84 

23.42 

13.08 

16.15 

39.17 

18.25 

0.88 

3.19 

Na 

7.39 

7.39 

8.46 

9.70 

4.62 

3.78 

7.39 

7.16 

2.72 

2.71 

6.43 

Young’s  and  shear  moduli  are  reduced  by  74%  and  70%  compared  to 
pure  Sn,  respectively.  A  similar  behavior  can  be  observed  for  Na— Pb 
system — the  Young’s  and  shear  moduli  of  all  Na„Pb  alloys  vary  in 
the  same  narrow  range.  The  deviation  of  the  elastic  moduli  of 
Na7Sn12,  NagSn4  and  NaPb3  phases  from  linear  trendlines  in  Fig.  1 
can  be  attributed  to  their  anisotropic  single  crystal  elastic 
constants.  To  quantify  the  relative  anisotropies  of  all  Na— M  phases, 
we  have  computed  the  universal  anisotropy  factor  Au  (see  Table  4), 
which  measures  the  extent  of  elastic  anisotropy  in  each  phase  [44]. 
Among  the  intermetallic  Na— Sn  and  Na— Pb  phases,  Na7Sni2, 
NagSn4  and  NaPbg  exhibit  relatively  large  elastic  anisotropy  (large 
values  ofAu),  which  is  consistent  with  the  deviation  of  their  moduli 
from  the  linear  trend  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


The  elastic  softening  in  Na— Sn  and  Na— Pb  phases  upon  sodia- 
tion  as  seen  in  Fig.  1  is  qualitatively  similar  to  the  elastic  softening  in 
Li— Sn  phases  [45].  There  is  one  remarkable  difference:  the  Young’s 
and  shear  moduli  of  LixSn  phases  show  an  abrupt  increase  for 
x  ~  2.33  (where  the  moduli  are  even  greater  than  the  moduli  of  Sn), 
followed  by  a  drastic  softening  upon  further  lithiation.  As  seen  from 
Fig.  1,  however,  the  elastic  softening  in  Na— Sn  and  Na— Pb  phases  is 
gradual.  Since  the  internal  stresses  that  are  generated  during  the 
phase  transformation  during  intercalation/deintercalation  depend 
on  the  elastic  moduli,  Na— Sn  and  Na— Pb  phases  are  likely  to  be 
more  amenable  to  gradual  structural  transformations  compared  to 
Li— Sn  phases  due  to  the  absence  of  any  built-up  internal  stresses 
associated  with  sharp  changes  in  elastic  moduli. 
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Fig.  1.  Young’s  modulus  (EH)  and  shear  modulus  (GH)  of  NaxM  alloys  vs.  Na  fraction  y,  (a,  b)  M  =  (Sn,  Pb)  and  (c,  d)  M  =  (Si,  Ge). 
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Compared  to  Na— Sn  and  Na— Pb  phases,  the  elastic  softening  in 
Na— Si  and  Na— Ge  is  more  severe  as  seen  from  Fig.  l(c,d).  Upon 
sodiation,  the  elastic  moduli  of  Si  and  Ge  are  immediately  reduced 
by  approximately  73%  and  60%,  respectively.  Furthermore,  as  seen 
from  Table  2,  both  the  NaSi  and  NaGe  alloys  are  characterized  by 
a  low  value  of  BH/GH  compared  to  Na— Sn  and  Na— Pb  alloys.  Since 
low  values  for  this  ratio  indicate  a  low  resistance  toward  brittle 
failures,  our  results  suggest  that  the  Na— Si  and  Na— Ge  systems  are 
susceptible  to  fracture  and  disconnection  between  particles  upon 
sodiation.  The  degradation  of  electrode  structure  as  a  result  of 
brittle  fracture  and  the  subsequent  capacity  loss  has  been  reported 
in  Li— Si  alloys  [29]. 

In  order  to  understand  the  atomic-level  origins  of  the  elastic 
softening  in  Na— M  phases  upon  increasing  sodium  concentration, 
we  next  analyze  their  electronic  structures  obtained  from  our  DFT 
calculations.  The  electronic  charge  distribution  in  Na— M  (M  =  Sn, 
Pb,  Si,  Ge)  phases  are  shown  through  Figs.  2—4.  From  the  electronic 
charge  distribution,  the  net  charges  on  each  atom  were  then  ob¬ 
tained  using  Bader  charge  population  analysis  [46].  As  seen  from 
Table  5,  each  Na  atom  donates  a  large  fraction  (0.67—0.81  e~)  of  its 
electrons  to  neighboring  M  atoms.  It  can  be  noted  that  the  net 
charge  on  Na  is  smaller  than  the  net  charge  on  Li  in  crystalline  Li- 
ion  anodes  (typically  greater  than  0.8  e~)  [45,47,48],  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  larger  diameter  of  the  Na  ion.  On  the  other  hand, 
M  atoms  adopt  a  charge  state  that  intimately  depends  on  their 
bonding  interactions  with  neighboring  Na  and  M  atoms.  For 


instance,  in  the  case  of  NaSn5,  each  Sn  atom  adopts  one  of  the  three 
distinct  charge  states  depending  on  the  number  of  bonds  it  forms 
with  neighboring  Sn  atoms.  For  NaySn^  and  NagSn4  phases,  Sn 
atoms  acquire  a  range  of  net  charges  depending  on  the  near¬ 
neighbor  bond  lengths.  For  NaSn,  NaisSn^  NaSi  and  all  Na— Pb 
phases,  all  M  atoms  adopt  essentially  identical  charge  states. 

While  the  electronic  charge  distributions  for  each  of  the  Na— M 
systems  as  shown  in  Figs.  2—4  are  unique,  they  are  characterized  by 
the  following  general  observations:  (1)  M  atoms  nearest  to  a  Na 
atom  typically  have  the  largest  net  charge,  indicating  that  the 
interaction  between  Na  and  M  has  a  strong  ionic  character,  and  (2) 
with  increasing  Na  concentration,  a  greater  number  of  M  atoms 
have  a  large  net  charge  as  a  result  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
increasingly  larger  number  of  Na  atoms.  These  observations 
together  essentially  suggest  that  upon  sodiation,  M— M  bonds  are 
being  replaced  with  ionic  Na— M  bonds. 

The  gradual  transition  to  ionic  bonding  with  increasing  Na 
concentration  can  be  further  understood  from  the  evolution  of  the 
charge  density  isosurfaces  shown  in  Figs.  2—4.  Taking  the  Na— Sn 
system  as  an  illustrative  example,  we  next  elucidate  the  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  elastic  softening  and  the  interatomic  bonding.  As 
seen  from  Fig.  2,  while  both  /J-Sn  and  Na  are  metallic,  their  elec¬ 
tronic  charge  distribution  is  markedly  different.  The  electronic 
orbitals  of  each  Sn  atom  overlap  with  those  of  the  six  neighboring 
Sn  atoms  resulting  in  significant  sharing  of  the  electronic  charge. 
Thus,  the  Sn— Sn  bond  has  a  weakly  covalent  and  directional 


Na15Sn4 


P-Sn 


NaSn, 


Na7Sn|2 


Na  intercalation/ 
de-intercalation 


NaSn 


1 


Fig.  2.  Electronic  charge  density  distribution  in  Na*Sn  alloys.  Yellow  isosurfaces  are  plotted  at  a  density  of  0.02  e  / bohr3.  Orange  and  silver  spheres  denote  Na  and  Sn  atoms, 
respectively.  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  colour  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 
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NaPb 

Fig.  3.  Electronic  charge  density  distribution  in  NaxPb  alloys.  Yellow  isosurfaces  are  plotted  at  a  density  of  0.015  e  /bohr3.  Orange  and  gray  spheres  denote  Na  and  Pb  atoms, 
respectively.  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  colour  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 


Ge  NaGe 


Fig.  4.  Electronic  charge  density  distribution  in  NaxSi  and  NaxGe  alloys.  Yellow  isosurfaces  are  plotted  at  a  density  of  0.05  e  /bohr3.  Orange,  blue  and  purple  spheres  denote  Na,  Si 
and  Ge  atoms,  respectively.  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  colour  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 
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Table  5 

Net  charges  fe  )  on  Na  and  M  atoms  in  NaJVl  alloy  phases  obtained  using  Bader 
charge  population  analysis. 

Phase  Net  charge  on 


Na  atoms  M  atoms 


NaSns 

0.80 

Sn(l):  -0.11,  Sn(2): 

Na7Sni2 

0.75-0.81 

Sn: 

-0.10  to  -1.1 

NaSn 

0.78 

Sn: 

-0.78 

Na9Sn4 

0.73 

Sn: 

-1.50  to  -1.7 

Nai5Sn4 

0.70 

Sn: 

-2.50 

NaPb3 

0.78 

Pb: 

-0.26 

NaPb 

0.76 

Pb: 

-0.76 

Nai5Pb4 

0.67 

Pb: 

-2.50 

NaSi 

0.80 

Si: 

-0.80 

NaGe 

0.79 

Ge: 

-0.68  to  -0.88 

character.  In  contrast,  Na  displays  a  minimal  sharing  of 
electrons— almost  the  entire  electronic  charge  is  distributed  over 
a  small  localized  region  around  Na  ions.  Furthermore,  the  Sn— Sn 
bond  length  is  smaller  compared  to  the  Na— Na  bond  (3.02  A  vs. 
3.64  A),  while  Sn  atoms  have  four  valence  electrons  in  contrast  to 
the  single  valence  electron  for  Na.  Thus,  due  to  the  sharing  of  larger 
number  of  electrons,  the  Sn— Sn  bonds  are  expected  to  be  stiffer 
than  the  Na— Na  bonds,  which  is  reflected  in  the  relatively  large 
difference  between  their  elastic  moduli  as  shown  in  Table  4. 

It  readily  follows  that  replacing  a  Sn— Sn  bond  with  a  relatively 
weak  ionic  Na— Sn  bond  should  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  elastic 
moduli.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  NaSn5,  where  every  Sn  atom 
has  on  an  average  only  five  Sn— Sn  bonds  compared  to  six  in  f)-Sn. 
With  increasing  Na  concentration,  the  average  number  of  Sn— Sn 
bonds  for  every  Sn  atom  further  reduces  to  three  (in  NaySn^), 
two  (in  NaSn),  and  to  just  one  (in  NagSn4).  Lastly,  for  the  phase  with 
the  largest  Na  concentration,  Nai5Sn4,  every  Sn  atom  is  completely 
surrounded  by  Na  atoms,  resulting  in  an  elastic  moduli  comparable 
to  that  of  pure  Na.  A  similar  gradual  transition  from  covalent 
bonding  to  ionic  bonding — along  with  the  reduction  in  their  elastic 
moduli — can  also  be  seen  in  Na— Pb  (Fig.  3),  Na— Si  and  Na— Ge 
(Fig.  4)  systems.  Thus,  the  observed  elastic  softening  in  Na— M 
phases  upon  sodiation  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  increasing 
relative  population  of  weaker  Na— M  bonds.  A  similar  transition  to 
ionic  bonding  in  high  lithium  concentrations  has  been  reported  in 
Li— Sn  [45]  and  Li— Si  [47]  alloys. 

Our  analysis  of  the  electronic  charge  distribution  can  also 
explain  almost  identical  elastic  behavior  of  some  of  the  Na-metal 
phases.  For  example,  it  is  evident  from  Table  4  that  the  elastic 
moduli  of  the  NaSn  and  NaisSn4  phases  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
moduli  of  their  Na— Pb  counterparts,  viz.,  NaPb  and  Nai5Pb4.  It  is 
clear  that  these  phases  have  similar  crystal  structures  (Table  1), 
while  the  net  charges  on  Na  and  M  atoms  are  also  identical 
(Table  5).  Since  both  Sn  and  Pb  have  four  valence  electrons,  the 
sharing  of  electrons  between  neighboring  atoms  is  also  very  similar 
(Figs.  2  and  3),  thus  leading  to  almost  identical  elastic  moduli.  These 
observations  again  highlight  the  central  role  played  by  the  elec¬ 
tronic  charge  distribution  in  governing  the  macroscopic  elastic 
behavior. 

4.  Conclusions 

In  conclusion,  we  have  obtained  the  most  fundamental  elastic 
properties  of  Na— M  (M  =  Sn,  Pb,  Si,  Ge)  alloys  for  anodes  in  Na-ion 
batteries.  Our  results  show  that  while  their  elastic  moduli  in 
general  decrease  linearly  with  increasing  Na  concentration,  the 
elastically  anisotropic  phases  show  a  deviation  from  this  trend.  A 
large  concentration  of  Na  leads  to  a  drastic  elastic  softening  of  the 
alloy  phases — the  elastic  moduli  of  Na-rich  phases  of  Sn,  Pb,  Si  and 


Ge  are  reduced  by  60—75%  compared  to  the  pure  phases.  Based  on 
the  analysis  of  electronic  charge  distribution,  we  have  shown  that 
the  elastic  softening  in  all  Na— M  phases  can  be  attributed  to  the 
evolution  of  the  nature  of  interatomic  bonding  with  increasing  Na 
concentration.  While  the  deterioration  of  the  elastic  moduli  upon 
sodiation  may  be  a  limiting  factor  for  the  structural  stability  of 
anode  materials,  the  elastic  constants  as  well  as  their  functional 
relationship  with  Na  concentration  presented  here  can  be  readily 
employed  in  simple  continuum  models  for  deformation  and  frac¬ 
ture  of  Na-ion  battery  electrode  materials.  The  quantitative 
framework  provided  by  these  models  can  systematically  inform  the 
design  of  Na-ion  electrode  architectures  as  well  as  the  choice  of 
binders  for  improving  the  mechanical  stability  of  the  electrode 
materials. 
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